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CAN WE KNOW THAT WE HAVE FREE WILL 
BY INTROSPECTION ?? 


OR similar reasons, two well-known Scottish philosophers, C. A. 

Campbell and Thomas Reid, have answered the question, Can 
we know that we have free will by introspection ?, in the affirmative. 
It is my purpose to defend their answers and to show that the 
arguments advanced to the contrary are inadequate. In short, 
I shall attempt to prove that certain introspective data provide 
adequate evidence for believing that man has free will. 

The introspective datum that I shall argue supplies adequate 
evidence for the belief that we have free will is the fact that we 
deliberate about future actions. When we deliberate about whether 
or not we shall perform some future action, we must be convinced 
that the action in question is in our power,” that is, we must be 
convineed that it is up to us whether or not we shall perform the 
action. In order to deliberate about whether or not we shall 
perform some future action we must be convinced that we can 
choose to perform the action and also that we can choose not to 
perform it, for we cannot seriously deliberate about whether or 
not we shall perform an action unless we believe that we can choose 
whether or not we shall perform it. 

If anyone is not convinced that whether or not he will perform 
some future action is in his power, then he cannot deliberate about 
whether he will perform the action, for one can only deliberate 
about an action one believes is in his power. If someone told us 
that he was deliberating about whether or not to pay his rent and 
then went on to inform us that his rent is automatically paid each 

1 When I speak of introspection, I am not referring to some mysterious 
inner process of the mind—as Wittgenstein put it, ‘‘the as yet uncomprehended 
process in the yet unexplored medium’’ (Philosophical Investigations, New 
York, 1953, p. 103e). Rather I use the expression ‘‘S introspects that 2x is 
f’’ like such expressions as ‘‘S remembers that « is f’’; that is, ‘‘introspects’’ 
like ‘‘remembers’’ is in Ryle’s terminology an achievement word. To say ‘‘S 
introspects that x is f’’ is approximately to say that 2 is f, that S is in some 
state Q such that whenever S is in Q, S has adequate evidence that x is f, 
and that S believes that x is f. 


2Compare Thomas Reid, The Philosophical Works of Thomas Reid, 
London, p. 617. 
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month by the government, we could safely infer that he is not 
deliberating about whether or not to pay his rent (which is not to 
deny that he might be. deliberating about what he would do if the 
rent was not paid automatically by the government, that is, if 
whether or not the rent was paid was in his power). 

Now it is an undeniable datum of my own introspection that 
| do deliberate about whether or not I shall perform some actions, 
and I cannot doubt that it is a datum of the introspection of others 
as well. Thus I think that we all are really convinced that whether 
or not we shall perform some actions is in our power, that is, that 
we can choose to perform the action and also can choose not to 
perform the action. 

Furthermore, I am sure that no one would doubt that such a 
universally accepted conviction was justified were it not for the 
fact that many philosophers have believed that such convictions 
are incompatible with the thesis of determinism and have con- 
cluded that since the thesis of determinism is true, these convictions 
are unjustified. The reason for believing that such convictions 
are incompatible with the thesis of determinism can best be formu- 
lated as follows: to say that it is in my power or up to me whether 
or not I shall perform an action is to say that I can choose to 
perform the action and also that I can choose not to perform it. 
Thus to say that some future action such as my moving my finger 
is in my power or up to me is to say 


(1) I ean choose to move my finger, and 
(2) I can choose not to move my finger.* 


It is argued that the thesis of determinism is incompatible with 
the joint truth of (1) and (2). Since Hume’s attack on causality, 
the thesis of determinism is generally formulated in terms of laws 
of nature. The thesis of determinism is then the thesis that every 
event can be inferred from some earlier events on the basis of 
certain laws of nature that connect the earlier and later events. 


3 When I assert that to say that the motion of my finger is in my power 
is to say that I can choose to move my finger and also that I can choose not to 
move it, I do not mean to imply that for an action to be in my power it must 
be caused by my choice to perform the action. In such a simple action as 
moving my finger, my choosing to move my finger would consist in (rather 
than to be the cause of) my moving my finger deliberately. For such an 
analysis of ‘‘choosing’’ see Stuart Hampshire’s remarks on the generic sense 
of the word ‘‘choose’’ in ‘‘Self Knowledge and the Will,’’ Revue Inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, Tome VII, 1953, pp. 242-243. For further support 
of the contention that expressions of the form ‘‘I will do X, if I choose’’ 
do not express a causal connection between choosing and acting, see L. J. 
Austin’s criticisms of G. E. Moore in his paper ‘‘Ifs and Cans,’’ Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Oxford, 1956, pp. 112-116. 
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If an event E, can be so inferred from the earlier event E,, then E, 
is a sufficient condition for E,, and it is impossible that E, should 
not occur given that E, has occurred.‘ 

Given this formulation of determinism it is argued that de- 
terminism is incompatible with the joint truth of (1) and (2), be- 


cause it is a necessary truth that no one can do the impossible. 
Thus, (1) entails 


(3) It is possible that I will choose to move my finger, 
and (2) entails 


(4) It is possible that I will choose not to move my finger, 


and the joint truth of (1) and (2) thus entails that it is not im- 
possible that I will choose to move my finger and it is not impossible 
that I will choose not to move my finger; that is, there is no suffi- 
cient condition for my choosing to move my finger or for my 
choosing not to move my finger. Since deliberation usually results 
in my choosing one way or the other, and since there is no sufficient 
condition for either choice if (1) and (2) are both true, it follows 
that the joint truth of (1) and (2) entails that there is no sufficient 
condition for certain of our choices resulting from deliberation. 
And it follows from this that there are some events for which there 
are no sufficient conditions, and, therefore, that the thesis of 
determinism is false. 

Now I am not sure that (1) really does entail (3) or that (2) 
really does entail (4), for it does seem conceivable that (1) and 
(2) ean be analyzed hypothetically. For example, it does seem 
conceivable that (1) can be analyzed as a proposition having the 
form 


(5) If p, then I will choose to move my finger, 


and if (1) ean be so analyzed, then (1) does not entail (3) because 
(5) is compatible with the denial of (3), namely, 


(6) It is impossible that I will choose to move my finger. 
(5) and (6) are consistent and their conjunction entails 
(7) p is impossible. 
For example, if (1) could be analyzed as 


(8) If I want to move my finger, then I will choose to move my 
finger, 


4 The use of modal terms to describe causal connections is, I think, justified 
by the fact that laws of nature warrant counterfactual inference, and as Nelson 
Goodman and Roderick Chisholm have demonstrated in numerous articles, 
counterfactual conditions cannot be analyzed within a purely extensional logic. 
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then (1) does not entail (3) because (8) is consistent with the 
denial of (3), namely (6), and the conjunction of (8) and (6) 
entails 


(9) It is impossible that I want to move my finger. 


Thus if (1) and (2) ean be analyzed hypothetically in some such 
way as is suggested by (5), then (1) would not entail (3) and (2) 
would not entail (4), and there would be no reason for thinking 
that the joint truth of (1) and (2) is incompatible with the thesis 
of determinism. 

However, I do not think any such analysis of (1) and (2) will 
be satisfactory in the sense in which the conjunction of (1) and 
(2) is equivalent to the proposition that the motion of my finger 
is in my power or up to me. I cannot explain my reasons here 
in detail, but in general it seems to me that if (1) were to be 
analyzed as a proposition having the form of (5) and if it is im- 
possible that I will choose to move my finger and therefore p is 
impossible, then I see no reason for saying that the motion of my 
finger is in my power or up to me, for it is impossible for the con- 
ditions to be satisfied under which I would choose to move my 
finger! For example, if (1) is to be analyzed as (8), ‘‘If I want 
to move my finger, then I will choose to move my finger,’’ then 
if it is impossible that I will choose to move my finger and therefore 
impossible that I want to move my finger, I see no reason for saying 
that the motion of my finger is in my power. For it is impossible 
for the condition to be satisfied under which I would choose to 
move my finger, namely, my wanting to move it. 

Whether or not the joint truth of (1) and (2) is incompatible 
with determinism, I now wish to argue that the conviction that we 
all have, that certain actions are in our power, is a conviction that 
we have adequate evidence for accepting. I assume that if the 
joint truth of (1) and (2) is not incompatible with determinism, 
no one would doubt that the conviction that all of us have when 
we deliberate about some future action, that the action is in our 
power—that is, that (1) and (2) are jointly true of ourselves,— 
is a conviction for which we have adequate evidence. But I now 
wish to argue that even if the joint truth of (1) and (2) is in- 
compatible with determinism (and I am by no means sure that it 
is), nevertheless, the conviction we all have that (1) and (2) are 
sometimes jointly true of ourselves is a conviction that we have 
adequate evidence for accepting. If this last thesis can be estab- 
lished, then we shall have proved that whether or not free will: is 
incompatible with determinism, we all have adequate evidence for 
the conviction that we have free will in the sense that some of our 
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actions are in our power, that is, it is up to us whether or not we 
perform some of our actions. 

I shall defend this contention by (a) refuting the arguments 
of determinists that are intended to show that the data of intro- 
spection do not provide adequate evidence for believing that (1) 
and (2) are sometimes jointly true of ourselves, that is, that some 
of our actions are in our power, .and by (b) showing that the data 
of introspection do provide adequate evidence for believing that 
(1) and (2) are sometimes jointly true of ourselves, that is, that 
some of our actions are in our power. 

There are two kinds of arguments that are used by determinists 
to show that the data of introspection do not provide adequate 
evidence for believing that some of our actions are in our power. 
The first kind of argument is intended to show that the data of 
introspection do not really show that we believe that (1) and (2) 
are ever jointly true of ourselves, while the second kind of argu- 
ment concedes that the data of introspection do reveal that we are 
all sometimes convinced that (1) and (2) are jointly true of our- 
selves but denies that we have adequate evidence for accepting 
such convictions. 

In part (a) ‘of my defense of the data of introspection, I shall 
consider one argument of each of the two kinds previously men- 
tioned that I think are representative of such arguments. Thus 
[ shall restrict myself to considering two arguments offered by two 
contemporary philosophers of science, Adolf Griinbaum and Carl 
G. Hempel. Griinbaum’s argument is an argument of the first 
kind mentioned above, while Hempel’s argument is an argument of 
the second kind. 

Griinbaum criticizes the contention that when we reflect upon 
our actions we are sometimes convinced that we could have acted 
differently than we did in fact act as follows: 


Let us carefully examine the content of the feeling that on a certain 
occasion we could have acted other than the way we did, in fact, act. 
What do we find? Does the feeling we have inform us that we could 
have acted otherwise wnder exactly the same external and internal moti- 
vational conditions? No, says the determinist, this feeling simply dis- 
closes that we were able to act in accord with our strongest desire at that 
time, and that we could indeed have acted otherwise if a different motive 
had prevailed at the time.5 


The point of this argument is clear enough. It is that whenever 
we reflect on a past action we do not discover that we could have 
5 Adolf Griinbaum, ‘‘Causality and the Science of Human Behavior,’’ 


reprinted in part in Philosophic Problems, edited by Maurice Mandelbaum 
and others, New York, 1957, p. 336. 
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acted differently than we did in fact act, but rather that we always 
act from our strongest desire. C. A. Campbell has replied that 
there are some cases in which we can discover by introspection that 
we do not act from our strongest desire, namely, when we ‘‘rise to 
duty’’ through our moral effort. Campbell maintains that when 
he is in a situation where doing his duty, X, conflicts with satisfying 
his strongest desire, Y, 
I find that I cannot help believing that I can rise to duty and choose X; 
the ‘‘rising to duty’’ being effected by what is commonly called ‘‘ effort of 
will.’’ And I further find, if I ask myself just what it is I am be- 
lieving when I believe that I ‘‘can’’ rise to duty, that I cannot help 
believing that it lies with me here and now, quite absolutely, which of 
two genuinely open possibilities I adopt; whether, that is, I make the 
effort of will and choose X or, on the other hand, let my desiring nature, 
my character as so far formed, ‘‘have its way,’’ and choose Y, the 
course ‘‘in the line of the least resistance.’’ ¢ 


Now it seems evident to me that Campbell is correct and Griinbaum 
is mistaken with respect to what I believe when I am faced with a 
situation of moral conflict. That is, in such situations I am in fact 
convinced (rightly or wrongly) that no matter how I choose, I 
could have chosen to act differently in exactly that situation, that 
is, under exactly the same external and internal motivational con- 
ditions. In such situations I am convinced that either action is in 
my power and that which action I perform is up to me. This ac-. 
eurately describes what I find by introspecting, and I cannot 
believe that others do not find the same, because I do not see how 
anyone can deliberate about whether or not he shall perform an 
action unless he believes that he can choose to perform the action 
and also that he can choose not to perform it. (How can one de- 
liberate about whether or not to perform an action if one is not 
convinced that he can choose whether or not to perform it?) Thus 
it seems to me that introspection does show that we are sometimes 
convinced that we are not acting from our strongest desire and that 
we could have chosen to act differently than we did in fact choose.’ 

However, although I agree with Campbell that introspection 

6C. A. Campbell, ‘‘Is the Problem of Free Will a Pseudo-Problem?’’ 
reprinted in A Modern Introduction to Philosophy, edited by Paul Edwards 
and Arthur Pap, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958, p. 378. 

7It is perhaps worth mentioning that I construe Griinbaum’s remarks, as 
I am sure he intended them, as making an empirical claim; that is, I assume 
that by ‘‘strongest motive’’ he does not simply mean ‘‘the motive from which 
one acts,’’ because in that case it would be analytically true that we always 
act from our strongest motive. For, if it is analytically true that we always 
act from our strongest motive, then it is irrelevant to the claim that there 
is some antecedent sufficient condition for every human action, because that is 
not analytically true. 
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does reveal that we are convinced that some of our actions are not 
done from our strongest desire when they are done from duty, I 
do not agree with him that it is only in cases where we act from 
duty that we are convinced that we are not acting from our 
strongest desire,® for it seems to me that there are many cases in 
which I deliberate about whether or not to perform an action and 
I choose to perform the action neither from my strongest desire 
nor from duty. For it often happens that upon deliberation I find 
that the action I have the strongest desire to perform would be an 
unreasonable action to perform; that is, I find that I have good 
reasons for not performing that action even though my performing 
or not performing the action is of no moral significance. For 
example, if I am a person who fights the battle of obesity, it might 
often happen that my strongest desire is to eat some very fattening 
food. In such cases I would resist the temptation not because I 
have a stronger desire not to consume the food than to consume it, 
but because I have good reasons for not consuming the food—for 
example, that it is unhealthful. Furthermore, I do not resist 
the temptation to eat because I have a stronger desire at the time 
to be healthy than I do to eat, anymore than the man who resists 
moral temptation has a stronger desire to do what he believes is 
right than to surrender to temptation. I choose not to consume 
the food because I am being reasonable. In such a case deliberation 
would result in my choosing to perform an action that was not 
done from my strongest desire or from duty. 

Thus Griinbaum is mistaken in believing that introspection does 
not reveal that we sometimes are convinced that we can and do act 
and choose from something other than our strongest desire as 
Campbell has shown. But Campbell is mistaken in believing that 
the only occasion on which we are convinced that we do not act 
from our strongest desire is when we act from duty. For we are 
often convinced that we act contrary to our strongest desire when 
we are not acting from duty either. 

Hempel’s argument is formulated as a reply to the argument 
that the data of introspection provide adequate evidence that we 
have free will. He says, 


As for the first objection to determinism, which refers to a stubborn 
feeling of freedom of choice, I fully agree with Mr. Blanshard that it 
cannot count as evidence against determinism, for this kind of feeling can 
surely be deceptive. Indeed I think that the feeling is irrelevant to the 
question of causal determination. For in order to decide whether a given 
act of choice is causally determined we have to judge whether there is an 
antecedent event with which the choice is connected by a general law of 


8 See C. A. Campbell, On Selfhood and Godhood, London, 1957, p. 151. 
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simple form. And surely the data obtainable by introspection, especially 
the ‘‘stubborn feeling of freedom,’’ have no bearing on this question. 
The timid man in a hypnotist’s audience, for example, who gets up to 
make a speech, may truthfully protest a feeling of complete freedom in 
choosing to do so: this is quite compatible with the possibility that his 
choice was causally determined (via general laws concerning the effects 
of hypnosis) by the instructions he received earlier under hypnosis.® 


Now Hempel, unlike Griinbaum, is not questioning what we find 
by introspecting ; rather he is questioning its relevance to the ques- 
tion of whether all of our actions are causally determined. Thus 
Griinbaum maintained that if we introspect carefully, we shall 
not be convinced that we can choose to perform some action other 
than the action we do in fact perform because we shall discover 
that we always act from our strongest desire; whereas Hempel is 
not denying that we shall be convinced by introspection that we 
can choose to perform some action other than the action we do in 
fact perform, but he is challenging the relevance of this datum. 
His grounds are that such convictions can be deceptive; that is, 
he is arguing that the datum of introspection is not adequate 
evidence for believing that we sometimes can choose to perform 
an action and also can choose not to perform it because we may 
be deceived by introspection. For this reason he believes that the 
datum of introspection has no bearing on the question of whether 
our choice is connected by a general law with some antecedent 
event. 

In spite of the clarity of this argument, it is, I think, clear 
that it is inadequate. It simply does not follow from the fact that 
a person may be deceived in accepting a hypothesis on the basis 
of some experience that his having that experience does not give 
him adequate evidence for accepting the hypothesis. For the ex- 
periences the having of which gives us adequate evidence for ac- 
cepting a hypothesis about some physical object, about some other 
mind, or about some past event are all experiences that can be 
deceptive. These experiences are all experiences that a hypnotist 
could use to deceive us. Thus, just as the hypnotist deceives the 
timid man into believing that he is free when he is not, so the 
hypnotist deceives him into believing that there is a chair in front 
of him when there is not, that he is talking to another person when 
he is not, and that he was married yesterday when he was not. 
Yet the experiences that the timid man is having do give him 
adequate evidence for accepting the hypotheses that he accepts, 
though as a matter of fact the hypotheses are all false. I say that 


9 Carl G. Hempel, ‘‘Some Reflections on ‘The Case for Determinism,’ ’’ in 
Determinism and Freedom, edited by Sidney Hook, New York, 1958, p. 161. 
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such experiences give him adequate evidence for his beliefs because 
I assume that his experiences are not different in character from 
the experiences that we have when we see a chair in front of us, 
talk to another person, and remember that we were married yester- 
day. 

Hempel’s argument employs exactly the same logic as do 
sceptical arguments concerning the existence of physical objects, 
of other minds, and of past events. The sceptic begins by pointing 
out that on a particular occasion we can be deceived about the ex- 
istence of some physical object, about the existence of some other 
mind, and about the existence of some past event. He then goes 
on to point out that the experiences we have on such occasions do 
not differ in character from the experiences that we have when 
we see some physical object, talk to another person, or remember 
some past event. He then concludes that since the experiences 
that we have both on the occasion when we are deceived and on the 
oceasion when we are not deceived do not differ in character, 
such experiences have no bearing on the question of the existence 
of some physical object, some other mind, or some past event. 
Such experiences, the sceptie argues, are simply irrelevant to such 
considerations. 

The logic of Hempel’s argument is the same as the logic of the 
sceptic’s argument. He argues that on a particular occasion 
someone (a timid man under hypnosis) is convinced that he is 
free and thus is deceived. He then concludes that such convictions 
have no bearing on the question of whether the person who has 
the conviction is free. It seems clear that the sceptical argument 
does not prove, in the case of physical objects, other minds, past 
events, or free will, that our experiences have no bearing on or 
relevance to the question of the existence of physical objects, other 
minds, past events, or free will. The reply to the sceptic is that 
although such experiences may be deceptive, it simply does not 
follow that they do not provide adequate evidence for believing 
in the existence of physical objects, other minds, past events, and 
free will. For the evidence that we have for accepting any hy- 
pothesis (unless the evidence entails the hypothesis) may be de- 
ceptive, that is, the hypothesis that we accept on the basis of the 
evidence may be false. Thus to argue that because an experience 
may be deceptive it does not provide adequate evidence for ac- 
cepting a hypothesis is to be committed to the untenable position 
that no inductive evidence is adequate evidence for accepting any 
hypothesis, for we may be deceived if we accept any hypothesis 
on any inductive evidence; that is, the hypothesis that we accept 
on the basis of the evidence may be false. 
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Since Hempel’s arguments to show that we do not have adequate 
evidence from introspection that we have free will employs the 
same logic as the sceptic’s arguments to show that we do not have 
adequate evidence from perception that there are physical objects 
and that we do not have adequate evidence from memory that there 
are past events, he has not shown that we do not have adequate 
evidence from introspection that we have free will. And surely 
he has not shown that the introspective datum that we deliberate 
about our future actions does not provide adequate evidence for 
believing that some of our actions are in our power, that is, that 
we can choose to perform the action and also choose not to per- 
form it. 

Of course, it is obvious that Hempel would reply to the fore- 
going argument that the case of free will is different from the 
other cases in that we have good evidence that some human actions 
and choices can be connected to preceding events by a law of 
nature. But this argument employs exactly the same logic as the 
preceding argument; for the fact that some of our actions and 
choices can be connected by law with some preceding event does not 
show that our introspective datum is not adequate evidence for 
believing that some actions are in our power, any more than the 
fact that people sometimes suffer hallucinations shows in general 
that our senses do not give use adequate evidence for believing in 
the existence of material objects, or than the fact that we are 
often mistaken about past events shows that in general memory 
does not give us adequate evidence for believing in the existence 
of past events. Again, one cannot validly argue from the fact 
that in particular cases we do not have free will to the general 
conclusion that introspection does not give us adequate evidence 
that we have free will any more than one can validly argue from 
the fact that in particular cases we are misled by our senses and 
by memory to the general conclusion that our senses do not give 
us adequate evidence for believing in the existence of physical 
objects and that our memory does not give us adequate evidence 
for believing in the existence of past events. 

To summarize: I have attempted to refute the arguments pre- 
sented by Griinbaum and Hempel, who argue that we do not have 
adequate evidence from introspection for the belief that some of 
our actions are in our power. Of course, this does not prove that 
the evidence we have from introspection is adequate evidence for 
the belief in question; that it is adequate is what I shall now at- 
tempt to establish. 

From the arguments I have used to criticize Hempel’s argu- 
ment, it should be obvious why I believe that the introspective 
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datum that we deliberate about future actions is adequate evidence 
for believing that some of our actions are in our power. Thomas 
Reid has put the point very clearly. He argues, as I have, that 
deliberation implies a conviction that the action that we are de- 
liberating about is in our power.’® If anyone deliberates about 
whether or not he shall perform an action, he must believe that he 
can choose to perform the action and also that he can choose not 
to perform the action; that is, he must believe that the action is 
in his power. 

Now it might be objected that someone who believes in the 
truth of determinism,.and who also believes that if an action is in 
our power then it is uncaused, is obviously not convinced that any 
of his actions are in his power. Reid’s answer to this objection 
is, ‘‘that men in their practice may be governed by a belief which 
in speculation they reject.’’'! And Campbell replies in the same 
vein : 

If the phenomenological analysis we have offered is substantially correct, 

no one while functioning as a moral agent can help believing that he en- 

joys free will. Theoretically he may be completely convinced by De- 
terminist arguments, but when actually confronted with a personal situa- 
tion of conflict between duty and desire he is quite certain that it lies 
with him here and now whether or not he will rise to duty. It follows 
that if Determinists could produce convincing theoretical arguments 
against a free will of this kind, the awkward predicament would ensue 

that man has to deny as a theoretical being what he has to assert as a 

practical being. . . . There is no reason whatever why a belief that we 

find ourselves obliged to hold qua practical beings should be required to 
give way before a belief which we find ourselves obliged to hold qua 
theoretical beings; or for that matter, vice versa.12 


Now the point of both Reid’s and Campbell’s reply is not im- 
mediately evident, but 1 think that it is in fact decisive. It is 
that if we all really must believe as (practical) human beings, de- 
liberating about whether or not we shall perform some future 
action, that the action is in our power, then we have good reason 
for accepting such a belief, just as we have good reason for be- 
lieving that there is a physical world. In short, if we really must 
all believe that our actions are in our power, then, as Reid puts it, 
It resembles, in this respect, our belief of the existence of a material 
world; our belief that those we converse with are living and intelligent 
beings; our belief that those things did really happen, which we distinctly 
remember; and our belief that we continue the same identical persons. 
We find difficulty in accounting for our belief of these things; and 
some philosophers think that they have discovered good reasons for 
10 Reid, op. cit., p. 617. 
11 Ibid., p. 618. 
12 Campbell, Selfhood, p. 170. 
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throwing it off. But it sticks fast, and the greatest sceptic finds that 
he must yield to it in his practice, while he wages war with it in specula- 
tion. ... 

There have been secptics who professed to disbelieve their senses and 
every human faculty; but no sceptic was ever known who did not, in 
practice, pay a regard to his senses and to his other faculties. . . . 

This natural conviction of our acting freely, which is acknowledged 
by many who hold the doctrine of necessity, ought to throw the whole 
burden of proof upon that side; for, by this, the side of liberty has 
what lawyers call a jus quesitum, or a right of ancient possession, which 
ought to stand good till it be overturned. If it cannot be proved that 
we always act from necessity, there is no need to arguments on the other 
side to convince us that we are free agents,13 


Thus, what Reid is arguing is that our conviction that some of our 
actions are in our power is like our conviction that there is an 
external world, that there are other minds, that there is a past, in 
that they are convictions that common sense must convince us 
are in no need of justification. Since we all must hold such con- 
victions no one can seriously doubt that they are justified without 
flying in the face of common sense. Thus the burden of proof 
is on those who deny that such convictions are justified. 

Moreover, it is worth noticing how really difficult it would be to 
show that our conviction that some of our actions are in our power 
is unjustified. First of all it is, I think, clear that unless one 
believes that such a conviction is incompatible with the thesis of 
determinism, there is no reason for believing that it is unjustified. 
Thus, if one is to argue that the conviction is unjustified, he must 
first show that such a conviction is incompatible with the thesis 
of determinism, which is not obvious; and then he must show that 
determinism is true (at least with respect to all human actions), 
and it is doubtful that one could ever prove that. For how could 
one possibly show that every action performed by every human 
being was connected to some earlier event by some natural law? 
It is clear that we do not even have adequate inductive evidence 
for believing such a hypothesis, and thus we can safely assume 
that there is no reason for doubting that some of our actions are 
in our power, that is, that we have free will. 

In conclusion, I wish to do what I can to avoid a misunder- 
standing on what I take to be a crucial point. I have argued 
that the introspective datum that we deliberate about future actions 
provides adequate evidence for believing that some of our actions 
are in our power, that is, that we can choose to perform the action 
and also that we can choose not to perform the action, and in this 
sense we have adequate evidence that we have free will. But I 


13 Reid, op. cit., pp. 618-620. 
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have not argued that we have adequate evidence that the thesis of 
determinism is false. Nowell-Smith says, in criticism of Campbell, 


The issue between determinists and libertarians is an issue about the 
way in which expressions such as ‘choose’, ‘can’, and ‘alternative possi- 
bilities’ are to be construed; and this is surely an issue which is to be 
settled not by self-observation but by logical analysis.1+ 


I agree that the question of whether it follows from the fact that 
some of our actions are in our power that the thesis of determinism 
is false cannot be settled by introspection but only by logical 
analysis. But what I have argued is that we can know by intro- 
spection that some of our actions are in our power, that is, that we 
have free will whether or not that implies that such actions are 
uncaused. 


KertH LEHRER 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD ON REFLECTIVE THOUGHT 


HE theory of historical understanding outlined by Colling- 

wood in The Idea of History has often been criticized on the 
ground that it employs an overly intellectualistic conception of 
purposeful human action. And the charge of ‘‘intellectualism”’ 
may indeed appear to be amply justified by some of the things 
Collingwood actually says when he expands upon his basic thesis 
that the historian explains actions by discerning the thoughts of 
the historical agents. 

Thus, in the section entitled ‘‘The Subject-matter of History,’’ 
we read: ‘‘In order . . . that any particular act of thought should 
become subject-matter for history, it must be an act not only of 
thought but of reflective thought, that is, one which is performed 
in the consciousness that it is being performed, and is constituted 
what it is by that consciousness.’’* ‘‘A reflective activity,”’ 
Collingwood continues, ‘‘is one in which we know what it is that 
we are trying to do, so that when it is done we know that it is done 
by seeing that it has conformed to the standard or criterion which 
was our initial conception of it.’’ The application of this doe- 
trine, we are told, certifies politics as a proper field for historical 
enquiry, since it ‘‘affords a plain instance of purposive action,”’ 
the politician being, par excellence, a man with ‘‘a plan of action 


14P,. H. Howell-Smith, Ethics, Baltimore, 1954, p. 281. 
1 The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), p. 308. 
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conceived in advance of its performance.’’* For the same reason, 
warfare, economic activities, and moral decisions are also declared 
open fields for historical understanding ; and by arguing, somewhat 
obscurely, that theoretical pursuits are equally activities directed 
by purposes and conceptions, Collingwood is able to include science, 
philosophy, and religion as well. 

Now on any obvious interpretation of such remarks, Colling- 
wood seems to have ruled out from what can be ‘‘historically 
known’”’ a large part of what historians ordinarily report and at- 
tempt to explain. For the fact that an agent did not ‘‘reflect 
upon’’ or ‘‘plan’’ or otherwise consciously ‘‘think through’’ his 
action is not ordinarily regarded as rendering the action itself 
inexplicable. In another context I have argued that an intellectual- 
istic view of what Collingwood meant by the ‘‘thought-side’’ of 
actions is not required by his theory of understanding—and, fur- 
thermore, that there is very little evidence in such earlier sections 
of The Idea of History as ‘‘Human Nature and Human History’’ 
and ‘‘ History as Re-enactment of Past Experience,’’ that Colling- 
wood himself held such a view.’ Yet, if these contentions are cor- 
rect it remains puzzling indeed that statements like those quoted 
above from ‘‘The Subject-matter of History’’ should ever have 
been made at all. 

When confronted by claims which seem to be not only mistaken 
in themselves, but also inconsistent with other quite acceptable 
contentions of an author, it is tempting to try to discover some 
point at which that author unfortunately ‘‘went wrong,’’ trying 
at the same time to see how these claims might have seemed 
plausible in the context in which they were made. From this 
point of view, it is worth noticing that the offending statements, 
and others like them, all occur in the short space of about seven 
pages immediately following a rather technical ‘‘ proof’’ of Colling- 
wood’s claim that the thought which the historian must re-think 
in order to explain an action will necessarily be a ‘‘reflective’’ 
one.* For I should like to suggest that an examination of this 
‘‘proof’’ will show that, although there is a sense of the term 
‘*reflection’’ in which the conclusion drawn is unquestionably and 
obviously false, there is another sense, which Collingwood himself 
makes clear, in which that conclusion is both true and significant 
for his theory of history. Unfortunately, it appears that Colling- 

2 Ibid., p. 309. 

3 See ‘*R. G. Collingwood and the Acquaintance Theory of Knowledge,’’ 
Revue internationale de philosophie, 1957, pp. 420-433; and ‘‘ Historical Un- 
derstanding as Re-thinking,’’ The University of Toronto Quarterly, 1958, 
pp. 200-215. 

4The Idea of History, pp. 308-315. 
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wood, after demonstrating that the explanatory thought of his- 
torical agents must be reflective in the innocuous sense, goes on 
to apply his conclusion in a way which illegitimately assumes the 
other sense of the term. 

In order to show this, let me recapitulate briefly the arguments 
which prepare the way for Collingwood’s contention that the his- 
torical agent’s thought must be reflective. Having reminded the 
reader that, on his view of action as explicable by reference to the 
thought of the agent, historical knowledge ‘‘has for its proper 
object thought,’’ Collingwood raises the question: ‘‘How much or 
how little is meant to be included under the term ‘thought’?’’® 
This question leads him to distinguish four levels of thinking, 
all of which are to be contrasted with mere ‘‘immediate experi- 
ence’’ or ‘‘feeling.’’ 

The first and ‘‘most rudimentary form of thought’’ conceivable 
is bare self-consciousness: a ‘‘power of recognizing the activity 
of the self as a single activity persisting through the diversity of 
it own states.’’ Such self-consciousness is the mere ‘‘thought 
of myself as an activity of feeling’’; it shows itself in ‘‘the dis- 
tinction between simply feeling cold and being able to say ‘I 
feel cold’.’’*® By contrast with this is perception, a level of 
thought at which I ‘‘conceive what is felt as something whose 
reality is not exhausted by its immediate presence to my feel- 
ing.’’’ At this level, as at the first, I am ‘‘self-conscious’’; indeed, 
this is a basic characteristic of all thought. But although at the 
perceptual level I think, I am not ‘‘aware of myself as thinking. 
I am only aware of myself as feeling.’’ ‘‘To be conscious that I 
am thinking,’’ according to Collingwood, ‘‘is to think in a new 
way’’; it is to think at a third level, which he calls reflecting. 

Now it may perhaps be assumed from the way Collingwood 
introduces the term ‘‘reflection’’ at this point, that he is using it 
to draw a distinction between thinking of which the thinker is 
himself aware or conscious, and thinking of which he is not. And 
he does, in fact, contrast reflective with perceptual thought by 
calling the latter ‘‘unconscious thinking.’’ On such an interpreta- 
tion, it would presumably be self-contradictory to say that at 
a certain time an agent had a reflective thought of which he only 
became conscious (or perhaps ‘‘fully’’ conscious) later, when he 
looked back on what he had done. That Collingwood cannot in- 
tend to distinguish ‘‘reflective’’ from ‘‘non-reflective’’ thought on 


5 Ibid., p. 305. 

6 Ibid., p. 306. 

7 Ibid., p. 307. For the sake of simplicity, what Collingwood says about 
memory is omitted. 
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such a principle, however, is shown by the way he advances im- 
mediately to the conclusion that, granted his theory of under- 
standing, all historical thinking is necessarily reflective. For the 
reason he gives is not that the historian, in the course of his work, 
always thinks consciously; it is rather that the object of his 
thought is itself not ‘‘feeling’’ but ‘‘thought,’’ namely the thought 
of the historical agent. ‘‘ Historical thinking,’’ Collingwood de- 
clares, ‘‘is always reflection; for reflection is thinking about the 
act of thinking, and we have seen that all historical thinking is of 
that kind.’’® 

But if what makes a thought reflective in the sense required 
is simply its being a thought of a certain kind—the kind which 
is about other thoughts—why does Collingwood insist on describing 
_it as ‘‘conscious thinking’’? The answer, I suggest, is to be found 
in the peculiar reason he gives for calling perception, by contrast 
with reflection, wneonscious. It is not because we can perceive 
without being conscious at all; indeed, according to Collingwood, 
we cannot perceive without being self-conscious. His reason for 
calling perception unconscious is rather that the sort of self- 
consciousness that is necessarily involved in ‘‘perceiving as such’’ 
is ‘‘imperfect.’’® For although perception is itself thinking, it 
requires consciousness of the self only as ‘‘an activity of feeling.’’ 
By contrast, reflection, which is also thinking, requires conscious- 
ness of the self as ‘‘an activity of thinking.”’ 

Now in any ordinary sense, it may seem odd to claim that in 
perception I am necessarily conscious of myself; and the oddity 
is searcely reduced by adding that it is only of myself as feeling 
rather than as thinking. But it seems obvious that Collingwood 
is not using the word ‘‘conscious’’ here in the sense in which we 
use it in asking, for example, whether an historical agent was 
conscious of his motives at the time of acting. Indeed, it might 
be claimed that Collingwood’s point could be put more neatly 
without the use of this word at all. We could say, for example, 
that although perception necessarily involves a knower, the asser- 
tion of the perceptual thought itself, by contrast with the assertion 
that it was thought, will require reference only to a knower who 
experiences, and not to one who thinks. Or we could say that to 
explain what is involved in the ‘‘activity’’ called perceptual 
thought, we need only the concept of certain raw materials being 
organized in a certain way, where none of these materials are 
themselves thoughts; they are all ‘‘feelings,’’ although necessarily 
of a single ‘‘feeling’’ self. At no point in the explanation of 

8 Ibid., p. 307. 

9 Ibid., p. 307. 
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this elementary kind of thinking will it be necessary to use the 
concept of a thinking self; that concept will simply be shown. The 
concept shown will, in turn, be used only if we go on to explain 
what Collingwood calls reflective thought, since only at this level 
do the materials to be organized themselves constitute thoughts, 
and hence require mention of a thinking self’s activities. 

At the level of reflective thought, then, I am _ necessarily 
‘‘aware of myself as thinking’’ only in the sense that reference to 
a thinking self is implied by what I think. This is a logical conse- 
quence of defining ‘‘reflection’’ as ‘‘thought about thought.’’ It 
leaves entirely open the possibility that a reflective thought may 
sometimes be unconscious in the ordinary sense. Thus, if I rise 
because a lady enters the room, the thought which explains my 
action—that I should rise because I see a lady present—is re- 
flective in Collingwood’s sense. But if I have been properly 
brought up, my thought will probably not have been conscious at 
all in the ordinary sense. Its status as a reflective thought derives 
entirely from the fact that it has as its ‘‘object’’ my perceptual 
thought—that I see a lady present. On such an interpretation, 
there is no reason to object to Collingwood’s claim that all historical 
thinking is reflective. For, as he uses the term, this is simply a 
way of reminding us that the historian’s thinking will be about 
the thought of the historical agent. It is true that such ‘‘on- 
duty’’ thinking by historians will usually be conscious in the ordi- 
nary sense—and perhaps will always be. But if so, it is still 
not this fact about their thinking, but what they think about, 
which makes their thoughts reflective, in Collingwood’s sense of 
the term. 

The way is now clear for the final stage of Collingwood’s 
argument, the stage at which he asks whether the thought which 
the historian re-thinks is itself reflective. For if historical think- 
ing is not only reflective, but also necessarily about reflective 
thought, we shall have to classify it as reflection of the second 
order. It will constitute, in Collingswood’s scheme, a fourth 
level of thought. 

The affirmative answer which Collingwood gives to this final 
question follows strictly from the meanings which he has stipulated 
for his key terms. The thought of the agent with whose action 
the historian is concerned will always itself be reflective because it 
will have for its ‘‘object’’ not immediate experience, but the 
agent’s own unreflective thought—that is, what he perceives.’° 

10 This envisages the simplest possible case. In other cases, the thought of 
the agent might itself have reflective, rather than perceptual, thought as its 


‘‘object’’—as, for example, would be the ease when an historian studies the 
historical work of a predecessor. 
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To say otherwise would imply that it might be the historian’s task 
to re-think the agent’s perceptions, which, according to Colling- 
wood, is impossible."' To appreciate the correctness of his essen- 
tial point here, however, it is not necessary to follow Collingwood 
in raising the question whether one person ever can re-think an- 
other person’s perceptions. For even if he can, it is clear that a 
historian who wishes to explain an action will not find a mere 
perceptual thought explanatory; he will require thoughts of a 
higher logical level. What he will need, in fact, will be thoughts 
which (as the simple example of the preceding paragraph indicates) 
can be expressed in the form of practical arguments—a point which 
Collingwood labors throughout the earlier sections of Part V of 
The Idea of History. And on the ladder which his preceding 
argument has constructed, such thoughts will be located at the 
reflective level. 

The conclusion which correctly issues from Collingwood’s 
argument is therefore that both the thought of the historian, and 
the thought of the historical agent, will necessarily be reflective 
in his special sense—the thought of the historian thus being doubly- 
reflective. But in the very paragraph in which he completes his 
demonstration, we find Collingwood leaping to the entirely differ- 
ent conclusion that the singly-reflective thought of the historical 
agent must be reflective in the sense of being ‘‘performed in the 
consciousness that it is being performed’’ **—a conclusion entirely 
unwarranted by the analysis and argument which precedes it. 
The most that Collingwood’s argument has shown is that, in a 
special sense, there is involved in the agent’s thought ‘‘conscious- 
ness of the self as a thinking self.’’ But what he now wants to 
assert is that it involves ‘‘consciousness of what the self is think- 
ing.’’ I submit that the only possible explanation of such a shift 
is that Collingwood has, whether wittingly or unwittingly, slipped 
from his technical into the ordinary sense of the term ‘‘reflective’’ : 
he has slipped from saying that the agent’s thought implies a cer- 
tain level of ‘‘self-consciousness’’ into saying that it implies 
‘*eonsciousness of itself.’’ 

The transition to this ordinary sense appears to be complete 
when Collingwood goes on to speak of reflective action—which 
he nowhere defines, but which seems to mean action which has a 
reflective thought as its thought-side. The thought which explains 
such action, Collingwood tells us, must have a ‘‘plan or idea of 
the act which we conceive in our thought before doing the act 


11 Ibid., pp. 307-308. 
12 Ibid., p. 308. 
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itself.’’** A page later, having reiterated the claim that only 
reflective acts can become subject-matter of history, and having 
described such acts as ‘‘the acts which we do on purpose,’’ Colling- 
wood accepts the view that, at least in the sphere of ‘‘ practical 
action,’’ a purposive act has ‘‘two stages in it: first conceiving the 
purpose, which is a theoretical activity or act of pure thought, and 
then executing it, which is a practical activity supervening on 
the theoretical.’’'* The stage has now been set for all those 
intellectualistic dicta of the latter part of ‘‘The Subject-matter 
of History’’ associated with Collingwood’s appraisal of the suitabil- 
ity of various fields for historical enquiry. But it should be clear 
that none of these dicta are justified by his demonstration that the 
only proper object of historical knowledge is reflective thought. 


Wiuiam Dray 
THE UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Art and the Human Enterprise. IrepELL JENKINS. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. ix, 318 pp. $5.50. 


As its ambitious title promises, this thoughtful work asks the 
most fundamental and far-reaching question about the arts: what 
are they good for, considered in relation to the whole of human 
life and experience? It is animated throughout by a deep convic- 
tion that the arts are of the greatest importance. The argument 
issues in a rather elaborate structure of concepts and propositions, 
of which I shall try to give some impression. Though the structure 
deserves, and will I think receive, a good deal of serious reflection, 
in this brief preliminary report I am bound to record my own 
conclusion that it has been built with insufficient attention to the 
local details. 

It is Mr. Jenkins’ thesis that ‘‘aesthetic activity’’—the creation 
and enjoyment of the arts—fulfills a basic human need, and he 
begins with the individual human being trying to cope with his 
environment. In this interaction man encounters three ‘‘dimen- 
sions’’ of the world: he is interested in the ‘‘import’’ of things, 
their effects upon his drives and feelings, in the ‘‘connectedness”’ 
of things, their lawful interrelation, and in the ‘‘particularity’’ of 
things, their unique individualities (pp. 15-17). Corresponding 
to these three dimensions are three ‘‘psychic components’’ of the 


18 Ibid., p. 309. 
14 Ibid., p. 311. 
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self, functionally distinct though intermingled activities: the ‘‘af- 
fective’’ regard for import, the ‘‘cognitive’’ regard for connected- 
ness, the ‘‘aesthetic’’ regard for particularity (p. 18). When 
developed and specialized, these activities apprehend the world 
(respectively) through feelings, ideas, and images, thereby trans- 
forming things (respectively) into values, facts, and entities, with 
which they deal (respectively) by means of purposes, theories, 
and expressions (see p. 45), and give rise (respectively) to tech- 
nology (p. 28), theory (p. 31), and art (p. 34). 

I am not sure I have the exact relations among all these triads 
quite straight, but I am sure that such a condensed summary is far 
from doing justice to a carefully worked-out and interesting scheme. 
What Mr. Jenkins calls the ‘‘aesthetic interest’’ is, then, an in- 
terest in things in their ‘‘unique particularity’’ (p. 20); this is 
the interest that creates and enjoys art. The ‘‘primitive biological 
function of the aesthetic component is to keep response sensitive 
to the actual thing or situation that we confront; it directs be- 
havior toward clarifying the intrinsic character of occasions and 
events in all of their richness and concreteness’’ (p. 32). This is 
the special value of art. By ‘‘imaginative apprehension,’’ the 
creative artist takes hold of particular things as such and pene- 
trates their ‘‘privacy’’ (pp. 32-34) ; in this way he sharpens our 
sensitivity (p. 233) and satisfies our ‘‘aesthetic appetite’’ (p. 234). 
The more a work of art can ‘‘illuminate the real particularity of 
things,’’ the better it is (p. 35). 

Several of the phrases I have quoted play leading roles in 
Mr. Jenkins’ system. There are others; indeed, it is remarkable 
how many familiar terms of aesthetics he finds a place for. It is 
an underlying axiom of the book that some cognitive value must 
be found for all the arts, without exception, and Mr. Jenkins leaves 
no philosopher’s stone unturned that might yield promising candi- 
dates: ‘‘insight,’’ ‘‘intuition,’’ ‘‘imaginative apprehension,’’ ‘‘ex- 
pression,’’ and ‘‘ revelation.’’ Terms like these are nowadays 
widely recognized to be fraught with the most subtle and dangerous 
confusions, and it is disappointing that Mr. Jenkins does so very 
little to clarify them. Consider ‘‘expression,’’ for example. The 
‘*quest for particularity,’’ he tells us, ‘‘takes shape as expression’’ ; 
the artist begins with something ‘‘ineffable’’ that ‘‘has the status 
of an intuition’’; his task is to discover ‘‘the conditions of the 
oceurrence of the original apprehension,’’ and to reassemble them 
so as to ‘‘re-present the original apprehension, but clarified and 
made concrete’ (p. 43). But it does not seem to me that Mr. 
Jenkins, any more than anyone else who talks this way, has shown 
how this describes what goes on in the mind of a composer who 
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thinks up some melodies and works them out into a symphonic 
movement. ‘‘Expressionism has made notable contributions to 
aesthetics,’’ says Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘But it remains a truncated theory 
because it is unable to give a consistent and satisfactory answer 
to the question of what it is that is expressed in art’’ (p. 139). 
No small truncation, one would think! Earlier, he comments on 
the same theory: ‘‘There is no cause to quarrel with this doctrine 
so far as it goes’’ (p. 98). But there are many well-known causes 
for quarrel with the whole terminology of expression and its at- 
tendant assumptions and implications. 

It is, of course, all right for Mr. Jenkins to by-pass these 
quarrels over expression by providing, if he will, a new version 
that escapes the notorious evils of the others. And his version is 
this: ‘‘ What we express is our apprehension of particularity’’ (p. 
99). Now all we need to know is just what it is to apprehend 
particularity, and how such an apprehension can be expressed. It 
would also be helpful to have an example: to know what was the 
particular (since it was presumably not particularity in general) 
that Mozart apprehended before he composed the overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro, and how this particular overture (for the 
overture is itself a particular, and cannot be the same particular 
that was apprehended before it existed) is related to the other or 
pre-overture particular. 

But it is precisely at this central point, in my opinion, that the 
chief difficulty of Mr. Jenkins’ system appears—or, perhaps I 
should say, this is the point that bothers me the most. I think 
I know what it means to take note of the uniqueness of a thing: 
it is to observe that it has certain characteristics that other things 
don’t have. Mr. Jenkins says that ‘‘it is to be aware of just this 
combination of physical properties, of just this structure of form 
and meaning embodied in color or sound,’’ ete. (p. 33). But 
these properties and structures are universals, even if they h: 
to be found in only one object. And if to apprehend th« 
ticularity of the thing is something different from apprehending 
its universals, I don’t see what it can be. In fact, Mr. Jenkins 
also insists that ‘‘art embodies universal meanings and has.a uni- 
versal reference’’ (p. 37) ; if this seems like a contradiction, that is, 
he assures us, merely apparent: it is one of the ‘‘paradoxes of 
aesthetics’’ (p. 132). There is a ‘‘fusion of particularity and uni- 
versality’’ which is just the ‘‘content’’ of the work of art (p. 103). 
But it is when Mr. Jenkins goes on to say that the particularity 
expressed in art is ‘‘whatever can be demarcated in consciousness’’ 
—it may be a physical object, ‘‘and it may be any one of numerous 
characteristics that human sensitivity discovers in such objects: 
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their surface qualities, their structure, the repose or tension they 
exhibit, the moods that haunt them,’’ ete. (p. 263)—that I be- 
come suspicious that the business about particularity really marks 
no distinction at all. Instead of saying that art is concerned with 
particularity, he might as well have said that it is concerned with 
things and their qualities and relations—except that the relations 
would also include the import and connectedness of things. 

Even so, the question would remain: how is art concerned 
with whatever it is concerned with? There is the stubborn cypress 
standing by the sea, gnarled by the Pacific winds; here is the 
painting of it. The shapes in the painting have something of the 
stubborn quality of the tree itself; is that all there is to expression ? 
In some places, Mr. Jenkins might almost let us think so, but for 
the most part he talks in a much more complicated way, as I have 
quoted him above. But at least this much must be true, and it 
seems fatal. The painting cannot assure us that the quality it 
reproduces is just the particularity of that tree, for in reproducing 
that quality it becomes a second object in the world to have that 
quality, and thereby robs the tree of its particularity. The whole 
concept of ‘‘expressing particularity’’ seems to me self-contra- 
dictory. 

I have put this criticism bluntly not because I am utterly cer- 
tain of its justice, but because it seems to me a point that the 
system needs to clear up, even if it is based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the system. My example of the tree is perhaps annoyingly 
naive, but it brings out one of the ways in which the difficulty is 
disguised by Mr. Jenkins’ terminology. I had a good deal of 
trouble, in reading the book, with the term ‘‘aesthetic object,’’ and 
I believe it is being: used in a thoroughly equivocal fashion, now 
for the tree by the sea, whose particularity the painter apprehends, 
now for the painting, in which that apprehension is expressed. 
And when Mr. Jenkins comes to speak of a symphony, where there 
is no tree by the sea at all, his use of the term ‘‘aesthetie object’’ 
easily makes it seem as if there really are two things, the symphony 
itself and some Ur-symphony ‘in which the particularity originally 
appeared. ‘‘Expression reflects back upon and enriches appre- 
hension: it enables us to find more rightly what is actually present 
in the symphony, the seascape, the human face or situation, the 
mood or emotion that has been urgent but inchoate within us’’ (p. 
107)—here the list of examples slowly shifts from one referent 
of ‘‘aesthetie object’’ to the other. 

A number of passages puzzle me in the same way. On page 
145, for example, Mr. Jenkins first seems to say that an aesthetic 
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object is any ‘‘actual thing envisaged as absolutely conerete and 
determinate’’ (could this then include both the tree and the paint- 
ing of the tree?), but then he seems also to equate ‘‘aesthetic ob- 
ject’’ by apposition with the ‘‘content of art’’: in which case the 
aesthetic object would be the subject, that is, the tree. He seems 
to speak (p. 148) of objects as being ‘‘transformed’’ into aesthetic 
objects by artistic creation. But when Titian painted a portrait 
of Charles V, Charles—though he was flattered—was not trans- 
formed into an aesthetic object or anything else; a new object was 
brought into being, with its own nature and use. Again, a ‘‘work 
of art,’’ he says (p. 196), is ‘‘the embodiment of the artist’s vision, 
of the aesthetic object that he has attained.’’ And we might take 
this to mean that the painting as aesthetic object is something de- 
pendent in some way on the ‘‘work,’’ understood as its physical 
conditions. There are, of course, some very difficult problems here, 
but I think they need to be worked out more fully. 

This uncertainty about what is to be called the ‘‘aesthetic ob- 
ject’’ helps to contribute to one other feature of Mr. Jenkins’ 
system that I have doubts about. It seems to me that he takes it 
too much for granted that all the arts are basically similar, that 
what is true and important of one will be true and important of 
them all. This monistic approach has often been tried; in my 
judgment, the best results at this stage are to be anticipated from 
breaking down the problems a little more—though without losing 
sight of their connections. Thus when Mr. Jenkins says, for ex- 
ample, that in what he considers the ‘‘correct interpretation of 
expression,’’ the creative artist is saying, ‘‘This is what such-and- 
such presents to a sensitive and conscientious human feeling’’ (p. 
100), he may have in mind the painting of the tree, but how does 
this apply to the overture or to the non-representational design ? 
And when he says, ‘‘It is the great gift of art that it enables us 
. . . to participate in the actions of men as they are prepared and 
carried out’’ (p. 243), this may well be said of the novel and the 
drama, but how does it apply to the painting of the tree? Even 
in those excellent and eloquent pages that close his book (pp. 302- 
305), in which Mr. Jenkins says some very good things about the 
ways in which the arts help us to live well in the world, it seems 
to me that he does not sufficiently keep clear what may be said 
on behalf of the verbal arts, because they explicitly refer to human 
behavior, and what may be said on behalf of all art, siiaply because 
it is art, or good art. 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Philosophy and the Modern World. Apert WiiuiamM Levi. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1959. xiv, 591 pp. 
$7.50. 


Professor Albert William Levi acknowledges in the preface to 
Philosophy and the Modern World that, among philosophers, his 
‘great and abiding love is Whitehead.’’ This devotion would be 
evident even without the prefatory statement, not only in explicit 
references to Whitehead but in the fact that the final and climactic 
chapter is devoted to him. Perhaps those who share, and certainly 
those who do not fully share, Dr. Levi’s enthusiasm for Whitehead 
will rejoice to know that Levi’s writing is free from the idiosyn- 
crasies of idiom and arbitrary use of ordinary English language 
which, at least in the view of the present writer, marred some of 
Whitehead’s major works and obscured his thought. 

Philosophy and the Modern World is an impressive and, indeed, 
an exciting book. The range of Dr. Levi’s learning makes it im- 
pressive and his control of his central themes makes it exciting. 
These themes, developed in two introductory chapters, raise funda- 
mental questions of individual and social integration. ‘‘It is the 
essence of intellectual integration,’’ we read, ‘‘that the number of 
books from which an age draws its inspiration shall be limited. . . . 
And it is partly in these terms that we are to understand the in- 
tellectual crisis of the modern consciousness. For ours is the prob- 
lem of a bewildering multiplicity. How many books may a man 
read and take seriously without losing his central orientation?’’ 
I would not hazard a guess as to the number of books Professor 
Levi has read and absorbed and now interprets for his readers. 
Paradoxically the plan and program of his book will surely increase 
their awareness of the bewildering multiplicity of our age, though 
Levi’s objective, achieved to an extraordinary degree, is intellectual 
integration. He is an admirable guide both in surveying ‘‘the 
inescapable fact of multiplicity and division’’ and in confronting 
‘the second great intellectual problem of the twentieth century’’ 
—the issue of human rationality and human irrationality which is 
a consequence of the fragmentation of our intellectual life. Against 
the background of his formulation of these problems Professor Levi 
presents the insights of ‘‘the intellectual prophets of our age.’’ 

The list of his prophets includes not only philosophers but his- 
torians, psychologists, economists, and physicists ; for Levi observes 
that in our time, as in the Hellenistic age, an increasing ‘‘profes- 
sionalization’’ of philosophy has led men to turn for wisdom to 
other sources of illumination. Levi’s presentation of the work of 
Spengler and Toynbee, of Freud and his followers, of Lenin and 
Veblen and Einstein and Planck, seems to me as masterful as his 
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discussion of Bergson, Dewey, Russell and Carnap, existentialists, 
analysts and Whitehead. His interpretations are always impres- 
sive, sometimes brilliant. One learns from him when one is rela- 
tively unfamiliar with the subject matter of one or another of his 
chapters and also—perhaps the better test—when one is more at 
home in some of the materials he discusses. This is, moreover, true 
even when one disagrees with certain of his judgments. 

For example, I think he overstates his case when he writes that 
‘‘the philosophic movements of the recent past are to be viewed as 
waves of successive reform beating upon an infinite shore, with each 
group of partisans committed to a conception of philosophy which 
assures them a virtual monopoly of its legitimate practice. To the 
pragmatist, to philosophize is to give aid and comfort in the resolu- 
tion of problematic situations. To the logical empiricist, to philos- 
ophize is to engage in the investigation of the logic of science. To 
the linguistic analysts, to philosophize means to extract the rules 
which govern the behavior of linguistic expressions. And to prag- 
matists, logical empiricists, and linguistic analysts alike, any alter- 
native conception of what philosophy is rests upon a tragic 
mistake. ’’ 

Just as in the Hellenistic age, when the warring philosophic 
schools were as exclusive and narrow as Levi holds pragmatists, 
logical empiricists, and linguistic analysts to be today, the wisest 
representatives of divergent tendencies often seem to have much in 
common. Again, Levi in returning to the themes of his introduc- 
tory chapters, asserts that ‘‘philosophically ours is an age of 
limited ambitions and partial solutions, mirroring in its analytic 
methods and specialist aims the general fragmentation of our cul- 
ture and the various multiplications and divisions of the learned 
world.’’ As I called attention above to the paradox of Levi him- 
self, with all his learning in many disciplines, turning nostalgically 
to times of unified intellectual tradition, so I would suggest that 
Levi demonstrates that it is possible to transcend the warring 
schools, to feel winds of doctrine, yet, to an extent, control them. 
Nor do I believe that this is possible only for one who writes in the 
spirit of Whitehead. Levi frequently links the names of Dewey 
and Whitehead, presumably the highest compliment he can pay 
John Dewey, towards whom he confesses ambivalence. He finds 
him most sympathetic when, in agreement with Whitehead, empha- 
sizing immediate experience and the interconnectedness of the 
world. One who would put Dewey in the climactic position to 
which Levi assigns Whitehead, ventures to suggest that Levi is 
forgetful of some of his own insights when he writes that ‘‘In addi- 
tion to Whitehead, perhaps only Bergson and Dewey have been 
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able to resist the lure of the part in the attempt to gain some pain- 
staking, if fleeting, vision of the whole.’’ ‘‘Vision of the whole’’— 
I would prefer to say, with F. J. E. Woodbridge, ‘‘the attempt to 
conceive a universe’’—is surely the work of philosophy and difficult 
of achievement. Granted that there are minor as well as major 
prophets, lack of such vision would seem to make the term inappro- 
priate. I believe that Levi has made an excellent case for most, if 
not all, of his minor ‘‘ prophets.’’ 

One further item of interest! Levi’s learning extends beyond 
the formidable range of disciplines listed in his table of contents. 
His use of the arts—especially literature, music, and painting— 
adds wonderfully to his exposition. The epigraphs for each chap- 
ter draw upon authors as varied and as significant as Levi’s roster 
of prophets—Hoélderlin and Thomas Mann, Proust, Joyce, Yeats 
and Rebecca West, Auden, Pound and Stevens, Unamuno and Cas- 
sirer, E. E. Cummings, Dylan Thomas, T. S. Eliot, and others. 
These epigraphs are never mere decoration and almost all are 
referred to and used in the chapters which follow. Levi's erudition 
is neither extraneous nor pretentious but truly germane to his 
philosophic purpose. 

JAMES GUTMANN 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor John G. Kemeny of Dartmouth College (Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, author of A Philosopher Looks at Science) will give 
two lectures under a Franklin J. Matchette Foundation grant, on 
Tuesday, April 26, and Wednesday, April 27, in Gershwin Theater 
at Brooklyn College, at 2 P.M. each day. The over-all theme of 
the two lectures is Mathematics, Science, and Ethics, with the fol- 
lowing special topics for the individual lectures: April 26, ‘‘Must, 
Does, and Should’’; April 27, ‘‘Ends and Means.’’ The lectures 
are open to the public. 
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